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fears with regard to his final destiny. But as 
the goodness of God was then active and influ- 


0¢FThe following was written with a reference to the |ential, we may safely conclude, that his final 


reasonings of Dr. Emmons against Universalism, |salyation is unconditionally certain. 


It is a 


contained in a Sermon, which he not long since pub-| fair and reasonable inference... fhat goodness 
lished on’ that suliiect, in his late volumy of dis-;never would have submitted to. any ether az+ 


courses, 


*) 
THE UNIVERSAL GOODNESS OF GOD. 


It is frankly acknowledged by our religious 
opponents, and readily admitted by us, that one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of the doc- 
trine we hold and maintain, is drawn from the 
Universal Goodness of God. It seems to bea 
natural inference, and one which necessarily 
follows, from the fact of God’s universal good- 


_ hess, that he will finally save the whole intelli- 


gent family of man. Goodness is, in itself, 
simply considered, a principle which delights 
in communicating happiness; and satisfied with 
nothing short of dispensing its blessings to all 
within the reach of its influence. In its na- 


_ ture, it is the. same in man as inthe Deity. In 


roan, however, it is partial, limited and mutable 
-~While in the Deity, it is universal, infinite 
and unchangeable. It is therefore on this 
ground, that we urge the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation as a necessary consequence of God’s 
universal goodness. Ifthe goodness of Ged is 
universal, it follows in course, that it embraces 
ail mankind in its benevolent designs;—if infi- 
nite, it will accomplish its designs;—if un- 
changeable, it will forever delight in communi- 
eating happiness. It must therefore be consid- 
ered, as a just and natural inference from these 
considerations, that the goodness of God em- 
braces the final and complete salvation of all 
created beings. No other inference would be 


‘justifiable or admissible. 


Besides,—In reasoning from the goodness of 
God in favor of man’s final salvation, we may 
be permitted to state, that it is a principle 
which influences and regulates his conduct, in 
all that he does. The Psalmist, in addressing 
the Deity, speaks thus—“Thou art good, and 
doest good.” Goodness is not only an essen- 
tial attribute of the Deity, but it is one which 
enters into all his designs, and governs his con- 
duct. It has been justly observed,—but by 
one, nevertheless, who would not admit its le- 
gitimate and undeniable consequences,—that 
“it governs all the other perfections of his na- 
ture, and lays him under a moral necessity of 
employing all his knowledge, wisdom, and 
power, to gratify his benevolent desires.””—Ad- 


rangement, or design. 


Again,—we may infer the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation, from the fact, that the good- 
ness of God is now universally displayed. In 
this state of existence, we are indeed constrain- 
ed to witness the deep depravity of the human 
heart, the extensive prevalence of sin, and the 
obstinacy of sinners—and yet, we behold too, 
the universal goodness of God. The sun rises 
on the good and on the evil, and the rain des- 
cends on the just and on the unjust. If there- 
fore, the goodness of God extends to all, in this 
world, notwithstanding all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, why is it not 
a reasonable inference—and certainly it is a 
scripture doctrine—that he will be impartially 
good to all, in the future state? Even if sin- 
ners are to exist there, and continue in the 
practice of sin, why is it not fair to conclude, 
that he will be as kind, and as merciful, and as 
free to communicate happiness to them, in that 
| world, as inthis? If he wish to manifest his 
displeasure against sin, and punish the sinner, 
in a way to gratify vindictive justice, and to 
|exhibit the sovereignty of his paxver, why does 
he not withhold from the impemitent, the incor- 
rigible sinner, the blessings of providence in 
this world? Why reserve all the terrors of his 
law to be inflicted, and the vials of his wrath to 
be poured out, in a future state of existence? 
Why does he not treat them here, as we are 
told he will there? It would surely be the 
most effectual way of awakening the fears, and 
carrying conviction to the hearts of those, that 
!are on the road to ruin. Let this be done, and 
it would be a stronger argument in favor of eter- 
inal torments, that has ever yet been advanced 
in the world. But the fact, that he is now good 
| unto all, is to our minds incontestible evidence, 
that he will never cease to be so. He can no 
more cease to be good, and to do good, than he 
can cease to be whathe nowis. Unless it can 
be proved that he is a mutable being, that he 
is not to-day what he will be to-morrow, the 
conclusion is unquestionable, that he will al- 
ways be “good unto all, and his tender mercies 
be over all his works.” 


But we need not insist on this point at any 


miitting the truth of this remark, which we un- considerable length. Enough has already been 
reservedly do, it will necessarily follow, that he said to show, that the doctrine of Universal 
must “employ all his wisdom, knowledge and Salvation, may be fairly and reasonably infer- 
power,” in accomplishing the benevolent ob-|ed from the goodness of God. And we come 
ject of man’s salvation, And why should he|now to consider some objections which may be 
not? When, in the early ages of cternity, he|urged against this inference;—or, perhaps 


contemplated the creation of man; when divine | more properly, against the argument in favor of 


wisdom proposed that he should be a frail, sin- Universal Salyation drawn from the universal 
ful, imperfect creature—Was it not reasonable | goodness of God.  Itis freely admitted by those 
and right and just, that goodness should dic-| who dissent from us in opinion, that God is uni- 
tate his final salvation and happiness? If good-] versally good, and that his tender mercies are 
nese had not then interposed in favor of man’s|over all his works:—-Who still, by some argu- 
deliverance from sin and death, and success-|ments which they suppose to be consistent and 
fully interfered, we might consistently indulge} correct; deny the conclusion, that all mankind 
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will finally be saved. Some of these we shall 
now briefly consider. 

And Ist. It is argued, that “the goodness of 
God consists in the love of benevolence, and 
in the love of complacence;’’—that “his love 
of benevolence is universal, and extends to al! 
creatures, without any regard to their moral 
characters;””—that “his love of complacence is 
not universal, but confined to those only who 
bear his moral image, and possesse_ the same 
benevolent spirit that he possesses.” It is not 
m our power, we freely confess, to show the 
distinction, clearly and intelligibly, which is 
thus made between the love of benevolence 
and the love of complacence. Yet it may be 
that one does exist, and is clearly and distinct- 
ly understood by those, who urge it as a neecs$- 
sary article in their creed. We do not pretend 
to any deep, metaphysical discernment, or 
mathematical accuracy, in making hairbreadth 
distinctions. Our system does not require it. 
But if it did, it should be our constant aim and 
object, to make something essential depend on 
that distinction, when it should be made and 
established. Nothing however depends, 1s we 
can perceive, on the distinction that is made 
between the “love of benevolence and the love 
of complacence.” It is acknowledged that 
“the love of benevolence is universal, and ex- 
tend to all creatures, without any respect to 
their moral characters.”” On the other hand, 
the ‘love of complacence”’ is limiied to those, 
who bear the “moral image” of God, “and pos- 
sess the same benevolent spirit which he pos- 
sesses.” Let all this be granted; and what 
will follow? Simply this—that, if the time 
should ever come, when all mankind will 
bear “the moral image” of God, and }ssess 
his benevolent spirit, then he certainly wi!] love 
them all, with a “love of complacence.”” tyhile 
they are in their sins, he loves them with a 
“love of benevoience;” and when they shall 
have been converted, and turned from their 
evil ways, he will love them with a “Jove of 
complacence.” Now, what point is gained, 
we ask, supposing the distinction in question 
to exist? Certainly, no one against Universal 
Salvation, But, on the contrary, if what the 
apostle asserts be correct,—that, ‘as we have 
borne the image of the earthly, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly,”—it conclu- 
sively proves, that ““God will make them all fi- 
nally and forever happy ” 

Again,—it is insisted, that ‘‘it is just as con- 
sistent with the universal benevolence of God, 
to make men miserable in a future state, as in 
this present evil world, where he inflicts ten 
thousand temporal evils and calamities upor 
them.”’ Upon this hypothesis, we may first re- 
mark, that itis assumed as an unquestionable 
fact, that God will make men miserable in a 
future state—whereus this is the point which 
should first be considered. If ti can be as 
clearly proved to our minds, that God will 
make men miserable in a tuture state, as it is, 
that he inflicts “ten thousand temporal evils 
upon them” in this, we will give up the con- 
troversy,. We no more question the benevo- 


lence of God, in inflicting upoa us temporal 
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evils, than we do, in creating us imperfect be- 
sags, We consider the evils of this world as 
originating in, cohsequent upon, and ending 
with our present imperfect organization. Now 
if it can be satisfactory proved, that we shall 
be such frail, sinful, imperfect beings, in the 
future state, as we are here, there is an end 
to the controversy. We say at once, and with- 
out reserve, that we shall be as miserable 
there, as here. But this isa point to be prov- 
ed; and until that be done, we have nothing 
more to add. The reason, and the only rea- 
son, why we do not question the benevolence 
of God, in subjecting us to the evils of this 
transitory state, is, because he has given us 
assurance, that it shall be succeeded by one, 
wherein these evils will not exist. Let it be 
clearly and fairly proved, that we are to suffer 
the evils of this world, and then to suffer still 
more tremendous and lasting evils in another, 
and we should sincerely question the benevo- 
lence of the Deity, in giving us an existence, 
Until this be done, however, we may safely 
consider the argument in question, as having 
neither point nor force. , 

But the last and strangest argument we shall 
notice, is—that, as God is universally good, 
‘He must therefore love the good of all his 
creatures, more than the good of any individual, 
or individuals: And consequently must be dis- 
posed to give up the good of any individual, or 
individuals, for the sake of promoting the great- 
est good of the universe.””—To illustrate and 
defend this sentiment, the following argument 
is used. —“If a rich man sees his house on fire, 
and values every article in it according to its 
worth, but cannot save them all, which will 
he give up to save the rest? There is no 
doubt in this case, but he will give up the 
lumber and least valuable articles, and pass 
through one apartment after another, and seize 
his desk, which contains his silver and gold, 
aud most valuable papers, while he suffers all 
the other articles to be consumed in the flames.” 
The application is easily perceived. By this 
argument, we clearly discover, that God is 
good unto all, and loves all, in a certain sense 
~-as we have seen, with a “‘love of benevo- 
lence.” Yet, in order to promote the greatest 
possible happiness of all, he is under the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing the happiness of individ- 
uals—ofthose, we presume, whom he does not 
love with a “love of complacence.” But does 
not this limit the Holy Qne of Israel? Does it 
not take from him the attribute of infinite pow- 
er? Go back, for a moment, and examine the 
argument we have introduced. by that, you 
will perceive, that the “rich man” had not the 
power to save all the “articles”? that were in 
his house; but only those that were the ‘‘most 
valuable.” We grant he did right, as circum- 
stances were, in saving from the destructive 
flames his ‘most valuable property;” but if it 
had been in his power to have saved every arft- 
cle, would any one liave been given up, think 
ye, to be consumed in the devouring element? 
The argument itself does not suppose it. Nor 


rest! 
and obvious propriety, ‘T'o whom will ye hken 
God? Or what likeness will ye compare unto 


tions of the same kind; but those already no- 
ticed, we apprehend, are the principal ones, 
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ing about it. Then we might enjoy the es- 
teem of the pious of all denominations, and be 
regarded by the religious community, avoid alk 
the censure which is now put upon us, and still 
enjoy our own opinions in silence. 

Now that our conduct in this case is not #0 
unaccountable as our opposers seem to think, 
a few remarks will evidently show, 

Suppose that my acquaintance with my earth- 


Inguires the prophet, with singular 


him??? 
We might go on and notice still more objec- 


and those on which the greatest stress is laid. 
The evident object of them, and all such ones, 4 t 
is to show, that the universal goodness of God |ly father to be such, as to give me the most fa~ 
is no argument in favor of the salvation of all vorable opinion of his whole character, so that 
men, ‘Thus you see—if it be only the love of}! view him one of the best of husbands; one of 
benevolence, “jet is universal, if it be not in-\the most provident and kind fathers; a man of 
consistent with the goodness of God to inflict | uprightness in all his conduct, against whom 
temporal evils, if it be necessary that the hap-| nothing in truth ean be spoken. Suppose, un- 
piness of some should be. sacrificed to promote | der those circumstances, being full of love and 
the greatest possible happiness of all, then it|reverence of my father, T hear him evilly spol 
does not follow, from the universal goodness of|en of, and that too by those who profess to be 
God, that all will be saved —By this process of| acquainted with him; yea by those to whom 
reasoning, they hope and design, to overthrow] people in general look for information, and on 
the argument drawn from the universal good-| whose testimony the most of people are dispos- 
ness of God, in favor of the doctrine we main-|ed to place confidence. ‘They go so far in 
tain. But 2 single glance at it, from the eye|their evil speaking, as to represent the parent 
of an intelligent mind, will discover its fallacy | whom I love, as guilty of acts of injustice and 
and its sophistry. Grant the premises, and we| cruelty which deny him the smallest share of 
admit that the conclusion, if it would not just-|humanity. What am I to do in this case? I 
ly follow, would seem plausible, But we de-|have ample proof in my hands to stop the 
ny them. We will not indeed deny the distinc-| mouths of these evil reporters, and I can do it 
tion which is made and urged, between the| effectually. Besure I must exert myseltin the 
love of benevolence and the love of compla-| use of the means which are at my disposal, and 
cence. It proves nothing against us. It} I shall, no doubt, incur the displeasure of my 
proves nothing in their favor. But we do de-| father’s traducers; all this is of course neces- 
ny, that it would be as consistent with the ben-|sary. But here Iam told, that almost al) the 
evolence of God, to make man eternally miser-| people, composing community at large, are 
able, as to subject him to the transient and| really ofthe opinion of those who thus speak 
transitory evils of this world. It is the part of| evil of my father; and that, even if I know these 
benevolence to look at the end, as well as at/ reports all to be false, I had better say nothing 
the means. If it was necessary for us to pass| about the matter, as it will only bring me into 
through this state of imperfection and suffering | discredit. Suppose 1 should be weak enough 
and trial, inorder suitably to prepare us for a|to hesitate and even shrink from the defence of 
better and happier and more glorious state, it; my venerable father’s character, should I not 
was, of course, a dictate of benevolence that so| feel ashamed of myself? What could be more 
it should be. But benevolence would not have} base in me than silence and inaction? 
dictated nor permitted it on any other principle. 
Nor would benevolence have suffered our ex- 
istence, nor the existence of any one, to be 
everlastingly miserable, in order to promote 
the happiness of others. Benevolence con- 
sults the happiness of all, individually, as well 
as of all, collectively ;—for it is the greatest 
possible happiness of each individual, that con- 
stitutes the greatest possible happiness of all, 
Every capacity that was made capable of re- 
ceiving happiness must be filled, before 3 
| 


. 


Look again and see how such a case would 

be aggravated by circumstances. My father 
told me, that these traducers would speak evil 
of him, and on this very account put into my 
possession every kind of evidence, which is 
necessary to refute all those evil reports; and 
charged me, by the dear relation im which we 
stand te each other, and by the fove whieh we 
have reciprocated, to be faithful in the defence 
of his character, Shali I be silent? Shall I 
be afraid that those who despise my father will 
greatest possible degree of happiness will ex-|also despise me? Shall f purchase their smiles 
ist. Let us then be careful how we admit|at the expense of a character which is déarer 
premises that will justify wrong conclusions,— | than life? 
Let the ground be well examined before we, What would it ayail to urge inthis case, that 
venture to rest our hopes upon it. Let every almost every one in community would be a- 
foundation be tried, and tried faithfully—lest gene me? Is not this circumstance my justi- 
we should be found at last to build on “hay, | fication? Surely; for if people did not believe 
wood and stubble.” G. the false reports, before mentioned, there weuld 
be no need of disproving them, —~ 

But this subject adits of argument still 
more forcible. Suppose those who speak evil 
of my father are my bretliren, and his own be- 
loved children; and suppose furthermore, that 
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REASONS FOR PREACHING THE TRUTH. 
(For the Magazine.) : 


We have been often asked, why we preach 


would it be consistent to conclude, from what |the doctrine we profess, as this doctrine main- 
thus appears, that God would sacrifice the hap-|tains that our Creator has made the eternal 
piness of any, if he could promote the happi-| state secure to all men, and that the happiness 
ness of all, without it. It comes to this, then— | of that state rests on the divine favor, and not 
that God could not ‘promote the greatest good|on our belief, which we may exercise in this 
of the universe,” without rendering a part of] Jife? No doubt it seems unaccountable to our 
it interminably wretched—that it was necessary, | opposers, that we should argue so much, preach 
for the “greatest happiness of all,” that the | so much, and write and publish so much, when 
happiness of some should be sacrificed—that|afier all we do not pretend that our eternal 
therefore, it was consistent with the universal | state of happiness depends on these exertions. 
goodness of God, that some shonld be forever |'They do not see why. allowing our doctrine 
miserable to promote the eternal felicity oi the true, it would not be good policy to say noth- 


all who are deceived by this evil speaking are 
so likewise. We now have the whole diffiicul- 
ty in one family. My byethren are deceived 
concerning our father’s character and conduet. 
He has never done those base things which 
they think he has, But they really believe 
these errors, and are tormented day and night 
with fear that they and their children will fall 
under the dreadful scourge of our father’s 
wrath! Now as I know that all their notions 
are false, and that it is a fact that the whole 


‘family are weil provided for every day, day by 


lay, by the kindness and love of our father, 
can 1, under these circumstances, be justified 
in not making even an effort to convince them 
of these errors? Here we see that the honor 
of our father, the comfort and happiness of all 
the children, the cause of truth and justice all 
unite in calling on me to open the evidences, 
which our father has put into my hand for this 
purpose, to give the knowledge of the truth to 
those who need it. pete H. B. 


MISSIONARIES AMONG THE INDIANS. 


There are now four Indians from the Oneida 

tribe, in the city of New-York, ; 

‘They state that the missionaries among them 

have divided the tribe into four different parts. 
The church of England constitutes one party; 
the Presbyterians another, the Baptists another, 
and the Methodists another!!! 

One sect they say, teaches them to believe 
this doctrine, and another that. 

They say they don’t know which to believe. 
Once they were all united, now Ahey are all di- 
vided. 

Is not this proof that our modern sects sow 

_ the seed of Sectarianism and discord among 
the heathen? 

They compass land and water to make pro- 
selytes, but do they make them better? 

N.Y. Telescope. 
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ELDER ELIAS SMITH. 
(From the Weekly Luminary.) 

The New-Hampshire Christian Conference 
held its annual session in Durham, on the 25th 
of May last. It appears to have been well 
attended, and the meeting harmonious. Elder 
Elias Smith of Boston, attended this Confer- 
ence, and submitted the following confession: 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 
Especially the members of the Church of 
Christ, with whom I have enjoyed the fellow- 
ship of the spirit, and power of the gospel of 
Christ: 

Whereas, through a multiplicity of cares, 
_ “trials, and embarrassments, I embraced some 
years ago, what is called, UntversaLism; which 
caused me to lose the spiritual mindedness 
which I once enjoyed, in consequence of which 
I have not only written, but spoken things pub- 
licly, which have not only grieved the hearts of 
the righteous, but have given the adversaries 
occasion to speak reproachfully. Having re- 
nounced Universalism, and having again the 
joy of God’s salvation restored to my mind, and 
again enjoying union with his children, T ac- 
_ knowledge my sorrow for the time lost, and the 
grief caused tothe children of God on my ac- 
count, and ask and hope for forgiveness from 
ull whom I have grieved, Designing, frow this 
‘time, to do justly, love merey, and walk hum- 
bly with God; endeavoring to give all reasona- 
ble satisfaction to all who have fe!t grieved, or 

have been made sad on my account. 

Exias Smirn. 
May 25, 1827. 
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ANECDOTE OF DEAN SWIFT. 


Dean Swift was a great enemy to extrava- 
gance in dress, and particularly to that destruc- 
tive ostentation iv the middling classes, which 

_Jead them to make their appearance above their 
education in life. Ofhis mode of reproving 
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this folly in those persons for whom he had an 
esteem, the following instance has been record- 
ed. When George Faulkner, the printer, re- 
turned from London; ere he had been solicit- 
ing subscriptions for his edition of the Dean’s 
works, he went to pay his respects to him, dres- 
sed in a laced waistcoat, a bag wig, and other 
fopperies. Swift received him with the same 
ceremony as ifhe had been a stranger. ‘(And 
pray sir,” said he, ‘“‘what is your commands 
with me?” “I thought it my duty Sir,’ replied 
George, “to wait upon you immediately on my 
arrival from London.” ‘Pray sir,who are you?” 
“George Faulkner, the printer, Sir.” “You 
George Faulkner, the printes! why you are 
the most impudent, barefaced, scoundrel of an 
imposter I ever met with! George Faulkner, is 
a plain, sober citizen, and would never trick 
himself out in lace and other fopperies. Get 
you gone, you rascal, or I will immediately 
send you to the House of Correction.”? Away 
went George as fast as he could, and having 
changed his dress, returned instantly to the 
Deanery, where he was received with the great- 
est cordiality. ‘My friend George,” says the 
Dean, “I am glad to see you returned safe from 
London. Why, here has been an impudent fel- 
low with me just now, dressed in a laced waist 
coat, and he would fain pass himself off for 
you, but I soon sent him away with a flea in 
his ear.” 


FOR THE MAGAZIN®E. 


{The occasion of the following Letter was this:— 
I attended a meeting of Orthodox Congregationalists 
at Plymouth, Mass. holden in their vestry. A 
preacher delivered the discourse, and after he had 
closed, the gentleman alluded to in the letter, arose 
and addressed the audience. Supposing myself to be 
the only Universalist present, I réfiuved to him. Af- 
ter the concluding prayer, which was filled with 
wrath and indignation, I observed to the clergyman 
that there were some wrong statements in his dis- 
course: He wished me to point them out. 


LETTER. 


Rev. Sin,—Notwithstanding a few days have 
elapsed since our interview on the evening of 
the 12th, yet, Sir, | cannot think of permitting 
such an event to pass without farther notice.— 
There were some things in your conduct. that 
have appeared to me, even after exercising the 
greatest candor,to be inconsistent with that spir- 
it of the gospel, which ought more especially 
to govern those who profess to stand forth to 
the world in its defence. It is not my intention, 
at present, to discuss the truth of either doc- 
‘trine which we contended for that evening. 

The first thing I have to notice is, your re- 
quest for me to explain the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, which is recorded in the 
16th chapter of St. Luke. You made this re- 
quest, you observed, for your amusement. i 
replied, at the time, that I should not explain 
scripture for that pnrpose: upon farther reflec- 
tion since that evening, I have been really 
astonished that. a-minister of the gospel should 
make such a request... What! explain scrip- 
ture to amuse a preacher of Jesus Christ! Do 
you, Sir, read your Bible for amusement? I 


-have heard of noyels and romances being read 


for that purpose, but never did L hear of the 
word of God being read for amusement! Shock- 
ing impiety! I pray, Sir, that you way be for- 
given this sin. What would your people 
think of you, did they know that you requested 
to have the Bible explained for your amuse- 
ment? 
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The second thing I wish to call your atten- 
tention to is, that you even laughed when I 
brought forward the oath of Jehovah, recorded 
in the 45th of Isaiah, in support of the doc- 
trine I have embraced. Do you consider the 
oath of the Almighty as nothing? Pray tell me, 
Sir, if you can rest the doctrine of the endless 
misery of a greater portion of mankind on the 
oath of God? I can point you to 42 places in 
the Scriptures, where the sentiment is recorded, 
that the mercy of God endureth forever; there 
is not a single passage which can be found, that 
says the wrath of God endureth forever. Yet, 
Sir, you are constantly preaching the eternal 
wrath of an incensed God without one solitary 
passage on which to rest the doctrine! Now, 
Sir, I ask which is most likely to be true, a sen- 
timent that is recorded 42 times, or that which 
is not to be found in the Bible? ‘You observed. 
during your laugh at my founding my faith on 
the oath of God, that it was a favorite passage. 
I acknowledge this, Sir, with pleasure, and I 
hope that it will eternally remain so: for if the 
oath of God pledged for the salvation of tlie 
world cannot give satisfaction, I know net 
what can. ; 
3dly There was another thing, Sir, which 
appeared to me to be really ridiculous in your 
sentiments, You contended that some persons 
left this world perfectly fit for heaven! 1 
should like tosee such a person. Solomon, in 
his prayer to Almighty God, said, “for there is 
no man that sinneth not.” 1 Kings viii. 46.— 
He also says, in his book of Ecclesiastes, 
“There is not a just man upon earth, that do- 
eth good, and sinneth not.” (vii. 20.) Now, 
Sir, which am I to believe, your word, or the 
Bible? Again; you admitted, after some hesi- 
tation that a man might die drunk. This is 
sometimes the case, though for the honor of 
human nature, such instavces are not frequent. 
You strenuously contended that there would 
be no change after death, and therefore you 
were driven to maintain, the following ridculous 
and absurd idea, that there will be in the future 
state, eterna) drunkards. You went still far- 
ther than this: you even contended that after 
they were clothed in immortality, they would 
be immortal drunkards. Then, Sir, according 
to your reasoning, the following absurd idea is 
the result: that ‘‘when this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality,”’—there will be immortal 
drunkards, immortal thieves, immortal revilers, 
immortal extortioners, immortal fornicators, im- 
mortal idolaters, and perhaps immortal slander- 
ers!! and these are to sing, ‘Death is swallow- 
ed upin victory. O Death! where is thy sting’ 
O Grave! where is thy victory? The sting of 
death is sin; the strength of sin is the law, but 
thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

You also said,that you had attended the death- 
bed of several Universalists who have given up 
the doctrine on their death-beds! Upon ques- 
tioning you with regard to them, aud request- 
ing their names, you informed me of one out of 
the several; this was a Mr. Job Churchill.— 
Being a stranger at Plymouth at the time, I 
concluded that you would not deceive me, but 
would tell the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, But, Sir, jadge of my surprise, when 
upon inguiring next morning, 1 was tou that 
he had not been a Universalist, and had been 
opposed to the doctrine! What, Sir, must I 
think of such an assertion from one who is.a 
master in Israel? 

You also told me that you*approved of all 

\that the gentleman.said.in.the vestry, and dis- 
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approved of all I said. This gentleman said 
the Universalists had no revivals, no inquiries 
after Jesus, and were profane, going to heaven 
without a change, &¢. Now, Sir, | defy any 
oue to show me such a sentiment from any 
book, or expression ofa Universalist. I would 
ask you, Sir, whether you call meetings 
for the purpose of promoting revivals, and 
then approve of slandering other denominations? 
Asto the conduct of the Universalists of Plym- 
outh, I understake to say nothing at present.— 
Whether they are irreligious or not, is not for 
others to say, in a meeting called together tor 
the express purpose of promoting the mild and 
peaceable doctrine of the lovely Saviour. I will 
say one thing of them however, and that is dur- 
ing what time I have spent in Plymouth, I have 
seen nothing of the kind, and they have treat- 
ed me with respect, with kindness, and with 
affection. As to their being no revivals among 
them, I hope there never will be, what is in 
our day, denominated a revival, where a nuin- 
ber of females collect together, and their pas- 
sions are wrought up to thehighestpitch ofexcite- 
ment, through fear of being sent to an endless 
hell! To show that the Universalists have an 
interest in the success of what they deem hon- 
estly and sincerely to be the truth, I need only 


a temple for the purpose of being accomuiodat- 
ed in worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences; and also that 
they have settled a preacher, whose talents 
well qualify him for the duty, and whose kind- 
ness and liberality well deserve imitation, 

You ridiculed the idea of coming to hear the 
Universalists preach; but, Sir, you do not hesi- 
tate to misrepresent their sentiments. You said 
they held to the sentiment, that men would go 
to heayen without a change. Which, Sir, is 
most honorable to your character, to go and 
hear them, or misrepresent their doctrine? 

You contended, that the words eternal death 
and eternal misery were in the Bible. Aston- 
ishing, Sir, that you should not know better 
than this. You were also ignorant of the pas- 


sage which says—“The Lord will net cast off 


forever.’ Lam. iii. 31. You also contended 
that the resurrection spoken of in I Cor. xy. 
meant that dead christians only should be raised. 
As also Rev. v. 13 meant, that all Christians 
should say, “Blessing, honor, glory, and power 
be unto him, that sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever.”? You asked 
me if I believed in immortal devils. I only 
know of one devil, Sir, and the Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the 
works ofthe devil, 1 John ni. 8, and him that 
hath the power of death, that is the devil, Heb. 
ii. 14. Your idea of fallen angels, I suspect 
you got from Milton. 

You seemed that evening to look upon me as 
something extremely small, and scarcely wor- 
thy your notice, calling me a stripling; asking 
me if | knew the origmal languages; whether 
it was not a contrived plan of my coming te 
your meeting, what my name was, where I put 
up, observing that I bad disturbed the meeting; 
that I had no right to speak there, and inquir- 
ing whether I were preaching in that quarter. 
¥ou gave your consent, for me to speak. 
Ail these things, Sir, affect me very little. I 
know that I am young and inexperienced, and 
perhaps may be called with some propriety, a 
mere stripling. But, Sir. s‘fipling or not, 1 am 
not afraid to stand forth in deience of the pro- 
mise made by Jehovah to Abraham, “That in 


his seed alf the nations of the earth shall be LT 
ylessed.” Gen, xxii. 18.—That “Ged will have | ix 
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refer you to two things: one is, the erection of 
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all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth,” 1 Tim, ii, 4, and that 
“God has sworn by himself, the word has gone 
out of his mouth in rightesusness, and shall not 
return, that unto him every knee shall bow, 
and every tongue shall swear, surely shall say, 
in the Lord have I righteousness and strength,” 
Isa. xly. 23, 24. . . 

You were pleased, in a polite manner to send 
me to hell, if I should not repent. Perhaps, 
Sir, [may be fortunate enough to obtain repen- 
tance, though none, | suppose would be gen- 
uine, unless it were of the orthodox stamp. 

I commend you, Sir, for your politeness and 
attention in iiviting me to your house on the 
evening aforesaid, though I may never again 
have such an opportunity, as difference of sen- 
timent on your part will, no doubt, present an 
insuperable barrier to ail further intercourse, 
unless by means of the pen. 

Since our meeting, Sir, L have been inform- 
ed that there is a report abroad that you con- 
futed me m argument. I know not who 
made this, neither do [ care: but thus much I 
will say, that Iam perfectly willing, and not 
only so, but I earnestly request a continuation 
of the controversy, by a friendly discussion, 
either by written communication, or public ip- 
terview. 

Yours, with affection and respect. 
Curves SPear. 
Rey. Frederick Freeman, Plymouth. 


DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION. 


The new Universalist Meeting House in Watertown, 
Mass. will, by divine permission, be Dedicated fo reli- 
gious purposes, on Wednesday the 15th inst. Services 
to commence at half-past 10 o’clock, A. M. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Br. Russreuy 
Srrerrenr will be [nstailed Pastor of the Universalist 
Society beens red in said House. 

The Committee of Arrangements, respectfully invite 
all the ministering Brethren of the **One Faith,” in 
this vicinity, and m other places, who can make it con- 
venient, to be present on the above named occasion. 


INIVERSALIST TRACTS. 


The Subscriber proposes to publish a series of| proselytes within a few years. About eight year: 


TRACTS to operate in some measure against the im- 
mense nnmber of Orthodox Tracts that are daily 
distributed throughout the country; one in particular 
called a ‘‘Strange Thing’’—a reply to which we shall 
publish as the first number. Should sufficient encour- 
agement be given, we shall publish one every month, 
containing 12 pages each, at the low price of 50 for 
one dollar, or 37 1-2 cents per dozen. Societies and 
individuals who feel disposed to aid us in this under- 
taking, shall be supplied with any quantity, by enclos- 
ing the money (post paid) to the Publisher, No. 4, 
Province-House Row, nearly opposite the Old South 
Church. Henry Bowen, 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 
(From N. ¥. Olive Branch.) 


About three fourths of the population of Russia are 
attached to the Greek church; the other fourth is di- 
vided into a great number of denominations. In the city 
of Astrachan, near the Caspian sea, there are 40,000 
persons, of forty diifevent-modes of faith—_ews, Caris- 
tians, Mahometans, and Pagans,—who live together in 
peace, each worshiping the Deity afier his own manner, 
and al] tolerating each other. 

Mr. Henderson, in his ‘*Biblical Researches and 
Travels in Russia,’’ describes a sect of dissenters from 
the Greek church, who refuse to have any intercourse 
or concern with members of other denominations. When 
compelied to cook for others, they destroy the utensils 
used on the occasion. They detest tobacco and snuft, 
and fa snui-box has been Jaid on a table belonging to 


them, the part on which it lay must be planed out be- 
fore it can be used again. 
Anoiler religious sect is called the ‘‘Priestless.” 


iy hate @ superstitions fancy, (whiel prevails also 
ome parts of Germany,) that nothing but qudk wall 
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quench fires kindled by lightning. Whole villages are 
sometimes consumed by ightning, in co of 
the inhabitants using nothing but milk to put out the 
fire. 

Mr. Henderson estimates the Jows, subject to Russia, 
at near two millions, One sect are at enmity with all 
other Jews. They are called “Jumpers,’’ from their 
manner of worship. They jump up and down in the 
synagogue, clap their hands, break out into fits of laugh- 
ter, clench their fists, &c. © : 

The Karaite Jews in the south of Russia are differ- 
ent from all other Jews. They are tidy in their per- 
sons, exemplary in their families, and upright in their 
dealings. One of their favorite maxims is, ‘Those 
things which a man is not willing to receive himself, it 
is not right for him to do to his brethren.”” In one of 
their villages, there has not been seen a suit at law for 
several hundred years. , 


° 


Near the sea of Azof, is a sect ‘of dissenters called 


|Russian Quakers. They call themselves ‘*Wrestlers 


with the spirit,’ and exclude all external rites and 
ceremonies. They told Mr. Henderson, who offered 
them copies of the scriptures, that they had no occa- 
sion for any Bible except that which they had in their 
hearts, that the light thus imparted was sufficient. 

Separated from the ‘Wrestlers’ by a river, are thir~ 
ty-three villages of the Mennonites, a sect of Baptists, 
who consider war as uncliristian and unjust, and deny 
the lawfulness of opposing force to force They form- 
erly resided in Prussia; but in 1805, on refusing to be- 
come soldiers, they were forced fo sell their property, 
pay ten per cent. of their capiat] to the government, 
and leave the country. They emigrated to Russia, 
where lands and important privileges were allowed 
them by the Russian government. They are an indus- 
trious sober people. 

Contiguous to the Mennonites were found 1000 fami- 
lies of German emigrants, partly Catholics and partly 
Protestants, who dwell together in harmony. 

In the province of Georgia is a colony of German Mil- 
lenarians, who, believing that Christ’s visible reign on 
earth would begin near the Caspian sea in 1836, emigrat- 
ed from Wurtemburg to Georgia in 1817, that they 
might soouer experience the blessings of the millenium. 
Some of them, believing that a second deluge was 
to take place, thought it necessay to settle as near as 
possible to Mount Arrarat, that they might save them- 
selves on its summit, where the ark of Noah rested. 
When they left Germany, they amounted to 1500 fami- 
lies two-thirds perished on the way. The survivors now 
occupy seven villages near Tefis. " 

The Chevalier Gamba whose travelsin Rusia are re- 
viewed in the London Quarterly Review, with the Bib- 
lical Researches of Mr. Henderson, notices a sect of 
eunuchs, near the Black sea, who have maidiggmnady 

nce 
the government attempted to punish these fanaties, but 
all were willing to sufier martyrdum, and persecution 
only increased their numbers, They found their doctrine 
upon Matthew v. 29, and-xix. 12: “Ces hommes consen- 
tent a une entiere mutilation; une vieille femme est 
chargee des functious de sacrificateur.”” 

At Baku, near the Caspian sea, is an ancient mon- 
asiery, occupied by the disciples of Zoroaster, or fire- 
worshippers. They adore the all holy flame, which 
they suppose to have been kindled at the creation of 
the world, and will continue ti]] time shall be no more. 
At the four corners of a large altar, tubes carry the 
inflamable gas, which comes from the ground, up imto 
the air, where it is ignited, and a flame issues, some- 
thing lite the gass lights of our cities, burning continu- 
ally, night and day, = 


Married in this City. 

Mr. Jacob Uowland to Miss Elizaheth F. Thayér, hoth of Boston. 

Mr. Daniel Powers to Nirs. Arn Powell. Mr. Win. Baldwin to Miss 
Elizabeth Lepard. Mr. Renry Newell to Miss Sally Baily. 

a 
Died in this City. 

Mr. Maria Whiting, wife of My. Calvin Whiting, aged 22. Deacon 
Oliver Everett, lite of Sharon, aged 78. Sunes thee Coffin, 10 
months, child of Mr. Aacon Cofin. Mies Sarah Warner, eldest daughter 
of William and Sarah Goddard, a ed2p years. Capt. Elisha Brewer, an 
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officer of the revoluiionsiy, aged 73. 
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Henry Bowen. 


